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WHAT HAVE THE LORDS DONE.* 





Tar speech delivered by the Lord Chancellor on Friday last would 
have excited admiration at any time, as a splendid effusion of wit 
and reason, in bebalf of justice and an improved system of govern- 
ment; but the actual circumstances of the country, and the yet 
uncertain consequences of the blind and astounding decision of the 
Lords, give even to it an adventitious interest ; and so momentous 
are the decisions of our ruling men at the present time, that in 
reading a speech like that before us, sensible as we may be of all its 
admirable qualities as a composition, we chiefly fasten on it asa 
clear exposition of existing evils, a keen detector of the sophistry 
of the advocates of corruption, and a powerful instrument to 
advance the general interests of society. So few of our readers are 
likely to be satisfied with anything short of the possession of this 
speech, that we shall, on that account, refrain from making very 
copious extracts ; we shall rather direct attention to a few points, 
which the Learned Lord has been most happy in elucidating. 

Taz Ten Pounp Vorers.—A great deal of affected alarm has 
been expressed at the lowness of this qualification, which it has 
been pretended, would destroy the influence of property, and give 
it to a mere rabble. Lord Brougham, after contending that the | 
amount of qualification was at all events a matter for consideration | 
in the Committee, proceeds to shew that the objection is altogether 
unwarranted. We quote from the speech— If he could satisfy the 
Noble Earl, that in every part of England, with the exception of | 
London and one or twe great towns, the 10/. rental was not a low | 
qualification, he might expect to have his vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. In small towns—he spoke in the hearing of Noble 
Lords who were well acquainted with the inhabitants of small towns 
—the persons who lived in 10/. houses, were in tolerably easy cir- 
cumstances. (Hear.) Government originally proposed that houses 
rented at 20/. should confer the right of voting. On inquiry, it 
was found that in one town, containing between 17,000 and 18,000 
inhabitants, there were only twenty persons who paid a rent of 201. 
a year each, (Hear.) Was the Government to destroy old Sarum 
and Gatton, only to make a rotten borough of some other place ? 
In the same town, there were not 300 persons who paid a rent of 
102. a-year each. (Hear.) Men in small towns, who occupied 
houses, for which they paid 10/. a-year rent, were in the station, in 
some towns, of small shopkeepers ; in others, of shopkeepers of a 
higher character ; in others, foremen in workshops ; in others, well- 
employed labourers ; in others, well-employed artizans; but gene- 
rally speaking, they were persons who were above absolute want, 
having a house over their heads, and families with whom they were 
united. That was the principle upon which the 10/. qualification 
Was resorted to.’ 

Property QuALIFICATION.—The Parliamentary oppositionists 


to the bill are great advocates for the representation of property ; | 


but it is their own property they mean, not the property of the 
ostensible elector. Hear the Chancellor on this point :—‘ By the 
bill, population was merely the test by which certain towns were 
included in, and excluded from, the representative system. It was 
necessary to draw a line ‘somewhere. It was impossible to allow 
every town to send members to Parliament. Population was the 
general test of the importance and wealth, and therefore the pro- 
perty of the towns; so that they got at property by this test as well 
as they could by any other.’—Adverting to the objection made to 
the disfranchisement of freemen, coupled with the professed anxiety 
about the influence of property, he says—‘ Was the fact of a person 
being a freeman a test of property? He put it to all who had 
experience at elections at which freemen voted, whether the ques- 
tion most frequently mooted before the assessor was not the propri- 


* Speech of the Right Honvurable Lord Brougham, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, on the second reading of the Reform Bill, delivered 
m the House of Lords, on the memorable night of Friday, the 7th of 
October, 1831. London. Cochrane and Co. 


ety of rejecting votes on account of the freemen being in the receipt 
of parochial relief? The voters in boroughs were scot and lot 
voters, freemen resident and non-resident, and voters by burgage- 
tenures. These were said to be property. were property to 
the lord who held them on his estate ; but were they property in the 
voter who received his burgage-qualification at two o’clock in the 
day, at three voted for the nominee of the burgage-proprietor, and 
at four o’clock delivered up to the solicitor of the proprietor the 
title to his vote, in order that it might be ready for use on another 
occasion? That was called a qualification of property. It was an 
abuse of the term. (Cheers.) It was worse—it was a gross abuse 
of the constitution—a scandalous impropriety, which could no 
longer be endured. That a Peer, a speculating attorney, a Jew- 
jobber or loan-contractor, by vesting in his own person certain old 
houses, and making false and collusive conveyances to men, for the 
purpose of qualifying them for om 9 as ¥ they had property, which 
they knew they had not—that this should be done, was in the first 
place one of the greatest cheats, and it became hypocrisy when this 
was called the right of election by property.’ 

Tue Workine or THE System.— It works well, doesit? For 
whom? For the constitution? No such thing. For borough pro- 
prietors it works well, who can sell their influence, and pocket the 
gains. It works well, does it, for the people of England, of whom 
the electors are part and parcel? No such thing; for as long as a 
Member of Parliament represents a number of the community,—as 
long as he represents freeholders, leaseholders, burgage tenants, 
—and so long as he represents in boroughs 10/. householders, and 
is instructed in the interests of a large portion of the community,— 
as long as he represents them, he has a participation in the interests 
of the state, and may call himself a representative of the people, 
although he may have a general, not a specific, coincidence with his 
constituents in opinion. But if he represents a man, not a county, 
town, or borough, he is not a representative of the people of 
land; he is a jobber, sent to Parliament to do his own or his 
patron’s work. 

Tue Press, TO WHAT ITS EXTRAORDINARY INFLUENCE IS OWING. 
—In the foregoing extracts, the Noble Lord disposes of certain 
questions of fact in his own peculiarly clear and masterly manner. 
In speaking of the influence of the press, he has to deal with matter 
less tangible and more subtle; but his exposition is not less clear 
than in the former cases, and his reasoning will be found cogent 
and philosophical. Our extract is of some length, but as the 
Standard said of the whole speech, ‘ it is long, but not wearisome.” 

‘Why, my Lords, does the public press exercise so great an 
influence? I will tell you, for it should seem that too many of you 
forget. This influence is solely and entirely owing to the support 
of public opinion. It is because the press echoes the public will— 
because it is the organ of public opinon—that it is influential ; and 
as it opposes itself to the public will, and as public opinion finds 
another organ to vent its sentiments, the press loses its influence. 
Give the public voice a channel for venting itself—that is, give the 
people a legitimate and constitutional organ for expressing their 
wants and feelings—that is, in fact, pass this bill, which, by grant- 
_ ing the people a pure system of representation, provides them with 
| that constitutional organ, and you do away with the great support 
| of the influence of the public press. But so long as the people are 
/not duly represented—so long as they have no other organ or 
| channel for stating their grievances,—the press is, will be, and 








| ought to be, all-influential. 

‘It is, therefore, your own bad system which has created the 
tyranny you complain of; it is yourselves have placed the press 
upon a rock—it is in your own power this night to make that rock 
'a quicksand. Those, then, who complain so loudly of what they 
call the “ despotic influence and tyranny” of the press, are particu- 
larly bound to vote for a bill which, by providing the people with 
another and more constitutional organ for expressing their feelings, 
must necessarily cut away the ground from under that influence, and 
that tyranny. (Hear.) It is not, however, to be hoped or desired, 
that the proper influence of the press can be removed by any means 
in your Lordships’ power. I trust that in this free country the press 
will continue to be, what it pre-eminently is, the watchful iz 
of the people’s rights; that it will continue its scrutiny of the acts 
of the legislature, and of the conduct of the Government, be its 
members who they may; and I trust that, till the people have 
obtained their own House of Commons—their own representatives 
—their own constitutional organ for stating their own grievancer—~ 
the periodical press will continue in its present character of ihe 
great, and fortunately influential, advocate ofthe people’s rights. 
(Cheers.) It is, 1 repeat, because you deny the people this, their 
constitutional organ, that you make the: daily and weekly press $0 
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powerful ; and so long as, but I say, no longer than, you delay the 
obvious remedy, do you prolong the evils you ain of, Pass 
this bill, which contains the remedy, and I feel confident in my 
prediction, that, as its efficacy will be felt, will the undue influence 
of the press be diminished. 1 say undue influence—for, God forbid, 
I repeat, that the press of this country should ever be shorn of its 
and never-to-be-too-highly-prized influence! God forbid, 

_ I say, that ever it should come to pass in this free country, that the 
misconduct of its rulers should not be held up to public animadver- 
sion—that the errors of the people themselves should not be 
vigorously corrected—and that the delinquencies of their represen- 
tatives should escape their meet punishment (cheers) dealt out to 
them, however, with meet moderation and candour, and in the 
irit of subdued justice ! 





is in your hands ; 


; remove the causes of that state of public excite- | 20d how these may be prevented. 


but she thought of them in vain ; the ham which she had eaten for 
supper, at a late hour on the preceding night, had given her a fit of 
indigestion, which disturbed her rest, and she rose in the morning 
languid and unrefreshed, and in a mood to take bitterly to heart, a 
few careless words, offensive to her pride.’ . 


\ 


There are comparatively few persons who are aware how closely 
their mental perceptions, are connected with their bodily health, 
Vur author is well qualified to speak upon this subject ; not only by 
the experience of five and twenty years practice, but by his own 
sufferings from weak digestion. His book is not intended as a sub, 
stitute for the physician; it does not treat of the use of drugs, but 


(leur, hear!) Agpin, snd-egnin, 1 say | of the mode of avoiding the necessity of frequent recourse to them, 
e remedy—the safe, and efficacious, and constitutional remedy— | It shows how indigestion lays the foundation of a variety of diseases, 


It is not addressed to the student 


ment to which the influence is wholly owing, and you destroy its | in medicine, but to those who suffer from delicate health :— 
= y. The master evil is the want ofa faithful representation of | 

e e’s wants and interests—and, if you will, of their very pre- 
judices. (Hear, hear!) Give them pure representation—enable 
them to give expression to their own grievances in their own con- 
stitutional way, and you necessarily do away with all that is formi- s* : : 
dable, not only in the periodical press, but in the several unions, and | So circumstanced, Dr Henderson has @ peculiar claim upon our 
meetings, and associations, and leagues against the Exchequer, and | tention :—suffering has instructed him in what is due to Nature, 
secret societies, on which the changes have been rung during the | and knowledge prevents his undervaluing Art. We shall proceed 





‘To such,’ says the author, ‘a brother in adversity humbly 
| craves permission to point out the means by which he has been able 
| to mitigate his own sufferings, and to alleviate, or altogether remove, 
| those of many others who have come under his observation,’ 


present debate.’ (Loud cries of ‘ hear !’) 


to the consequences: happy will it be for them, if other, and even | 
less welcome subjects be not brought before them. We conclude 


with a quotation from an old poet, apposite to their present state : 
‘ Blind is that soul which from this truth can swerve, 


No State stands sure, hut on the grounds of right, | 
Of virtue, knowledge ; judgment to preserve, | 
Are all the powers of learning requisite ? | 
Though other shifts a present turn may serve, 
Yet in the trial they will weigh too light.’ DANIEL. 








aa ne 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH.* 





Many volumes have been published, intended, like the one now | 
before us, to instruct the reader in an art on which the happiness of | 
life is, in a great measure, dependent ; but they do not appear gene- , 
rally to have met with the success they deserved. Persons 
who enjoy a good state of health are seldom sufficiently aware how 
much it depends upon themselves to preserve it. They are well 
without care, why should they trouble themselves about rules of 
health which they do not require? They are even apt to believe | 
that such care is injurious; observing, that those who attend the | 
most to such matters are always the most unhealthy. This, how- | 
ever, is reversing the position; they should say, that those who are | 


the most unhealthy attend the most to matters in which health is 


concerned, 


sometimes fanciful. A person in delicate health is more disposed 
to dwell upon the symptoms and treatment of diseases, and enquire 
how he may benefit by the use of drugs, than to listen to those who 


quantity, or to eat at regular hours. 


indulgences of appetite and indolence, which are so frequently 
followed by pain of body and wretchedness of mind. If our novels 
were written in a more strict accordance with nature, how differently 
would they affect us, 


Julia, as she withdrew to the solitude of her dreary chamber. It 
was in vain that she recalled to mind the counsels of her kind 
uncle, and remembered how often he had told her that her happi- 
ness must always depend more upon herself than upon others, and 
that when circumstances could not be brought to bend to her 
wishes, she would find the endeavour to submit to them with cheer- 
fulness rewarded by ultimate success. Not all her respect for her 
uncle’s admonitions, seconded by a consciousness of her own weak- 
ness, could, at that moment, overcome the bitterness of her feel- 
ings ; and it seemed to her impossible that she could ever know a 
moment’s happiness, while under the protection of a woman who 
had proved herself so utterly regardless of them.’ 


Let us translate this passage :— 

* Pale and weeping, Julia withdrew to her own apartment. She 
thought of the good counsels she had often received from her uncle, 

* Plain Rules for Improving the Health of the Delicate, Preserving the 


Health of the Sirong and Prolonging the Life of All. By William 
Fader: MD. i2mo. pp. 328. Whittaker. sf 





‘ Tears coursed each other down the pale cheeks of the amiable | 


to lay before the reader some few of those observations and 


The Lords have not chosen to be influenced by the considera- | directions which appear to be of the most general practical utility, 
tions pressed upon them in this speech, and they have now to look Among the predisposing causes of indigestion, variable weather ig 


enumerated ; this is certainly beyond the control of the patient, but 


| it rests with himself whether to counteract its effects, by tempe- 


rance, or to aid them by excess. 


‘Variable weather is a chief predisposing cause of indigestion. 
In the spring, this is most remade the case, as many who know 
nothing of it at any other season suffer from it at this period; and 
those who are liable to it, are always most affected from March to 
June, particularly when the wind is easterly.’ 

The author lays more stress upon attention to the quantity than 
the quality of food ; dwells upon the importance of such an inter. 
val between meals, as shall give full time for the digestion of one, 
before another is eaten ; and points out the mischief resulting from 
a hasty mode of ‘devouring’ meat without proper mastication, 
Our limits will not allow us to give his explanation of the progress 
of this mischief; we come at once to the result. The appetite, he 
observes, is apt to remain unsatisfied after eating in this hasty 
manner ; which frequently leads to excess ; supposing this not to be 
the case, and the further desire for food is resisted,— 

‘ In a short time the desire for more food will wear off, but in 
place of the agreeable feelings and the invigorated state of his sys- 
tem that followed in the first instance (after eating leisurely) he 


| will experience, within about half an hour after eating, a greater 


degree of distension, and a slight sense of heat and undefinable un- 
easiness, which, although it may in some instances not amount to 


Suffering compels them to do so: but while the | actual pain, will yet occasion a general restlessness of body, and 
healthy are careless, the delicate are apt to be prejudiced, blind, and | 


irritability of mind, which make the patient uncomfortable and dis- 
satisfied with himself, and gloomy and fretful with all around him. 
The stomach has been disturbed and irritated, and the whole sys- 
tem sympathises with it. From this it would appear that the dys- 
peptic will always derive advantage from deliberately eating, and 


recommend abstinence, exercise, air, and other natural remedies. | thoroughly masticating his food before swallowing it ; and I have 
It is to most persons an easier thing to swallow nauseous drugs | 
than to abstain from a favourite dish, to refrain from exceeding in | 
The world, however, is grow- | 
ing wiser every day; and people must at last discover, that a little 
habitual restraint is more conducive to their comfort than those , 


no doubt that I will be able by and by to shew that, to eat slowly 
and moderately, is a rule that will be found more generally useful 
than any other that can be given regarding it.’ 

With regard to the choice of food, Dr Henderson observes that 
every person must be, in some measure, guided by his own expe- 
rience, since there are peculiar cases in which food, apparently the 


+ most unfitted fur a weak digestion, will agree better, than what is 


considered more digestible; these cases, however, are exceptions, 
and in no degree invalidate the general directions given on this 


point :— 


‘ Experience shows that herbaceous substances are cold in the 
stomach, and afford so little support as to render the constitution 
unfit for any great exertion, without at least some condiment, if not 
stronger nutriment. The different breads and farinaceous roots are 

; more nourishing, but these also require assistance for their more 
| perfect digestion.* The Irishman lives on potatoes, but le adds 
| * It isafact that a dog fed on fine white bread (usually considered by 
far the most nutritive kind of bread) and water, both at discretion, does not 
live beyond the fiftieth day; and that arabbit or guinea-pig, fed on the 
best wheat alone, dies with all the symptoms of starvation, commonly within 
a fortnight, and sometimes sooner. ‘he same effect follows, if they are fed 
on oats or barley singly. An ass fed with rice boiled in water, does not sur- 
vive above a fortnight. The reason of all this is, that diversity of aliment 
and a certain bulk are essential to nutrition; and it teaches us that we ought 
never to confine any individual, especially if sick, to one or two sorts of con- 
centrated food, and that we should not endeavour to combine too much autr- 


lowed by fermentation, instead of digestion, as is proved by the fact, that 
pure arrow-root jelly taken alone, or with the slightest addition of any other 
substance, almost invariably acidulates on the stomach, and does not nou- 
tish.—Sure Methods of Improving Health, 





ment in too small a space. When so given, it will, even in health, be fol- . 
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stimulus of whiskey; the Spaniard and the Frenchman on 
the j, bat with the assistance of olives and garlick. ‘The various 
preparation s of oatmeal in Scotland ire the warmth and animal 
sonation of milk, if not of meat and spirits ; and the moss of the 
Icelandet would be unwholesome food, without his dried fish. . . . 
The animal food which digests in the stomach with the least irri- 
tation, though not the most quickly, is the white meat of all ani- 
and the meat of the younger ones. Birds are considered more 
easy of digestion than mammalia. . . . The young of the fea- 
thered tribe are easily digested. . . . Quadrupeds differ in their 
digestibility from various circumstances, Here, too, as in the fea- 
thered race, the wild animals are preferable to the tame. In cattle, the 
size of the animal, independent of its age, appears of consequence, 
as of the larger animals, the fibres are coarse and indigestible. The 
mode of life and exercise is of importance in this view ; an animal 
living according to its own nature, is a more nourishing, though not 
always 4 more delicious food than one crammed and pampered. 
_ , .« After wild animals, sheep follow as the most digestible of 
tame animals, the small wild kind. are preferable ; the larger and 
fatter varieties are tank, and less digestible. . . . . The mode 
of cookery also affects the solubility of animal food ; boiling renders 
it more Sigestible than roasting, and this than baking or frying. 
Various fancies have prevailed on this subject, and different modes 
have been recommended, according to the inclinations of different 
authors. In general, however, in roasting, baking, and frying, the 
oily parts are rendered empyreumatic ; and a substance of this kind 4 
is very indigestible. If the inside parts of roasted meat only are 
taken, the difference is not considerable; but in baking or fry- 
ing, the gravy is retained, and a change similar to the empyreuma 
of oily substances takes place. . . . . The stronger kinds of 
animal food, of which beef may be considered the strongest, are 
most apt to excite fever, and on this account they are said to be 
heavy. Animal jellies and young meats have obtained the name of 
light food, because they have less tendency to produce fever, although 
in reality, as far as digestion is concerned, they are heavier than 
mutton, and, to many stomachs, than beef. A similar observation 
applies to the vegetable compared with the animal kingdom ; the 
former are less apt to excite fever, and are therefore said to be 
lighter; but they are in general more difficult of digestion.’ 


There appears to be some mistake here: a few pages back, the 
author expressly gives the preference to young meats ; and—at page 
119,—he says, ‘ Vegetable substances are in general digested more 
slowly than animal, but not with greater difficulty.’ Again—page 
134,—he says that vegetable is digested in a much shorter time 
than animal food. P 


* Animal food the most mixed with fat, is most oppressive; on 
that account, most weak stomachs loath it. All kinds of meat be- 
come more digestible by being kept till they are tender. It is a 
common opinion that eggs disagree with bilious people. This opi- 
nion, like many others on this subject, so far as my observation has 
gone, is in general ill-founded. Provided they are eaten soft-boiled, 
with stale bread, and not more than one, or at most two at a time, 
I have never seen any bad consequences from them. New bread is 
allowed by all to be difficult of digestion, and in many cases, is apt 
to run into acetus fermentation. All articles composed of strong 
jellies, and food carefully mashed, are oppressive. For this reason, 
strong soups of every kind, however agreeably they may be seasoned, 
are found to agree ill with most weak stomachs. Qn this account, 
potatoes that are finely mashed, and formed into a close pastacious 
mass by having milk beat up with them, are found to be more op- 
pressive, and to produce more flatulency, than when they are eaten 
alone without being mashed. Much of the flatulency and other 
uneasy symptoms, arising from the use of mashed potatoes among 
the poor, where this root forms so essential a part of diet, might be 
prevented by mixing with them, when they are mashed, a little 
black pepper, or a few onions cut down very small. Either of these 
stimulates the action of the stomach, and renders them much less 
oppressive. Raw vegetables, however fresh, should be avoided by 
the dyspeptic, as in general they all tend to acidity; lettuce seems, 
when crisp and tender, to have less of this tendency than any other 
vegetable in general use. Of fruits, | have found apples and straw- 
berries the least oppressive. Few dyspeptics dare touch preserved 
fruits of any kind; the large proportion of sugar adding much to 
their indigestible quality. Cheese, unless when it is decayed, is diffi- 
cult of digestion, and then it should be used sparingly. Milk is, in 
many instances, oppressive to a debilitated stomach. — 
Butter is generally believed to be one of the most oppressive things 
that can be put into a feeble stomach, yet, I myself, whose digestive 

ns are of the very weakest order, can take it in moderation, not 
ly with perfect impunity, but always with comfort.’ 
(To be continued. } 





A MANX TRADITION. 
Tur Manx people say that an apparition, called in their language 
the Mauthe Doog, in the shape of a large black spaniel with curled 
shaggy hair, was used to haunt Peel Castle, and has been frequently 
seen in every room, but particularly in the — chamber, where, 
48 soon as candles were lighted, it came and lay down before the 
fire, in presence of all the soldiers, who at length, by being so much 
accustomed to the sight of it, lost great part of the terror they were 
seized with at its first appearance. They still, however, retained a 


certain awe, as believing it was an evil spirit, which only waited 
permission to do them hurt, and. for that reason, forbore swearing 
and all profane discourse, while in its company. But though they 
endured the shock of such a guest when all together in a body, none 
cared to be left alone with it; it beingthe custom, therefore, for 
one of the soldiers to lock the gates of the castle every night at a 
certain hour, and carry the keys to the captain, to whose apartment, 
as I said before, the way led through a church, they agreed among 
themselves, that whoever was to succeed the ensuing night, his 
fellow in this errand should accompany him that went first, and 
by this means, no man would be exposed singly to the danger; for 
I forgot to mention, that the Mauthe Doog was always seen to come 
out from that passage at the close of day, and return to it again as 
soon as the-morning dawned, which made them look on this place 
as its peculiar residence. One night, a fellow being drunk, and by 
the strength of his liquor rendered more daring than ordinary, laughed 


. | at the simplicity of his companions, and though it was not his turn 


to go with the keys, would needs take that office upon him to tes- 
tify his courage. All the soldiers endeavoured to dissuade him, but 
the more they said, the more resolute he seemed, and swore that he 
desired nothing more than that the Mauthe Doog would follow him, 
as it had done the others, for he would try if it were dog or devil. 
After having talked in a very reprobate manner for some time, he 
snatched up the keys, and went out of the guard-room; in some 


the boldness to see what occasioned it, till the adventurer returning 
they demanded the knowledge of him; but as loud and noisy as he 
had been at leaving them, he was now become sober and silent 
enough, for he was never heard to speak more; and though all the 
time he lived, which was three days, he was entreated by all who 
came near him, either to speak, or, if he could not do that, 
to make some signs by which they might understand what had 
happened to him, yet nothing intelligible could be got from him, only 
that by the distortion of his limbs and features, it might be 
guessed that he died in agonies, more than is common in a natural 
death. The Mauthe Doog was, however, never seen after in the 
castle, nor would any one attempt to go through that passage, for 
which reason it was closed up, and another way made. This accident 
happened about three score yeafs since, and | heard it uttered by 
several, but especially by an old soldier, who assured me that he had 
seen it oftener than he had then hairs on his head.— Valdron’s Des- 
cription of the Isle of Man.—[{It would be very desirable to find out 
the meaning of the word Muuthe in the Manx language, which is a 
dialect of the Gaelic. LI observe that Maithe in Gaelic, amongst 
other significations, has that of active or speedy; and also that a 
dog of Richard IT, mentioned by Froissart, and supposed to intimate 
the fall of his master’s authority, by leaving him, and fawning upon 
Bolingbroke, was termed Mauthe; but neither of these particulars 
tend to explain the very impressive story of the fiendish hound of 
Feel Castle.}—Scott’s Notes to Peveril of the Peak. 





— — — 


MANX MODE OF PRESERVING MEAT. 
THERE was a singular custom among the inhabitants of the nor- 
thern coast of the Isle of Man, who used of old to eat the sodden 
meat before they supped the broth, lest, it is said, they should be 
deprived of the most substantial part of the meal, if they waited to 
eat it at the second course. They account for this anomaly in the 
following manner: About the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, the Earl of Derby being a fiery young chief, fond of war 
and honour, made a furious inroad with all his forces into the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and committed great ravages. This 
incursion of the Earl was severely revenged. The gentlemen of the 
name of MacCulloch, a clan then and now powerful in Galloway, 
had at their head at the time a chief of courage and activity, named 
Cutlar MacCulloch. He was an excellent seaman, and y 
equipped a predatory flotilla, with which he made repeated descents 
on the northern shores of the Isl of Man, the dominions of the 
Earl of Derby, carrying off all that was not, in the Border phrase, 
too hot or too heavy. This active rover rendered his name so for- 
midable, that the custom of eating the meat before the broth was 
introduced by the islanders, whose festivals he often interrupted. 
They also remembered him in their prayers and graces; as, 
‘ God keep the house, and all within, 
From Cut MacCulloch and hie kin.’ 
Or as I have heard it recited, 


* God keep the good corn, the sheep, and the bullock, 
From Satan, from sin, and from Cutlar MacCulloch.’ 

It is said to have chanced, as the master of the house had uttered 
one of these popular benisons, that Cutlar in person entered the 
habitation, with this reply, 

' ‘ Gudeman, gudeman, ye pray too late, 
MacCulloch’s ships are at the Yaite.’ 

The Yaite is a well-known landing-place on the north-side of the 
Isle of Man. 

This redoubted corsair is, I believe, now represented by the chief 
of the name, James MacCulloch, Esq. of Ardwell, the author’s 
friend and near connexion.—Scott’s Notes to the Waverley Novels. 
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time after his departure, a great noise was heard, but nobody had - 
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THE TATLER. 








MISCELLANIES. 


—Whenever J behold disinterested sincerity , 
I bow to it with revereuce, however opinions may 
differ.—Sir Thomas Bernard. 


— Domitian said, in bantering Metius, ‘1 
wish I were as handsome as Metius thinks he is.’ 


Ingenious Equivoque.—Boileau being asked 
his opinion of a few verses which Louis the Four- 
teenth had made, replied, ‘ Nothing, Sive, is im 
possible to your Majesty; you wished, no doubt, 
to make bad verses, and have succeeded to a mi- 
racle.’ 


Wuere to Sow Wiup Oats. —‘ Peace; 
Peace.’ Lord Falkiand being reproached with his 
youth when he entered the House of Commons, by a 
member who observed, that ‘ He looked as if he had 
not sown his wild oats.’ ‘ Well, what matter,” he 
retorted, ‘ where shonld [ sow them but where there 
are geese enow to pick them up ?” 


— At the examination of Joan of Arc, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the reality of her divine 
authority, she was asked by one of the tribunal, a 
very abusive and captious man, in what language 
she was addressed by her supernatural communi- 
cants. ‘Better than your’s,’ she replied with pecu- 
liar vivacity. 


— Again, when asked by the judges who 
shortly after consigned her to the flames, and who 
were all in the English interest, if St Margaret, 
(with whom she affirmed she had held celestial col- 
loquies) spoke English or not. ‘No!’ she an- 
swered, ‘ How should she, seeing she was not on 
their side ?” 


A Surewp Morive.—James Amyot, the 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Rosstni’s Opera of 


The Maid of Judah. 





Jews.—Rebecca . : iss Inverarity 
Isaac, of York . « MrEgerton 
Saxons.—Cedric Mr Morley 
Ivanhoe ° . . Mr Wilson 
Wamba_. j - Mr Keeley 
Gurth , - Mr Farley 
Robin Hood " - Mr Diddear 
Little John ‘ - Mr Baker 
Friar Tuck ° - Mr Bartley 
Normans. 
Sir Lucas de Beaumanoir Mr Evans 


Sir Brian de Boisguilbert Mr G. Bennett 
Sir Maurice de Bracey Mr G. Stansbury 


Albert de Malvoisin Mr Duruset 
After which, (2nd time at this Theatre) 
Old and Young. 


Peggy . ° - Mrs Daly 
Matilda Mowbray - « Miss Poole 
Master Hector Mowbray . Miss Poole 
Master Gobbleton Mowbray Miss Poole 
Mast. Foppington Mowbray Miss Poole 

Old Wilton ° - MrF. Matthews 
Charles Mowbray . «+ Mr Baker 

Mr Meadows 


Peter ° ‘ i 





On Friday, The Inconstant ; and The Barber of 
Seville. 





HAY MARKET. 


Suaxsrgare’s Tragedy of 








French translator of Plutarch’s Lives, being requested 
to write the History of France, refused, saying 
‘No! no! I love my sovereigns too well to write 
their lives.” 


SUPERSTITION ABLY Reprovep.—Diagoras, 
surnamed the Atheist, being on shipboard, and io 
danger of wreck, the sailors were disposed to attri- 
bute the storm to the presence of soimpious a per- 
son, on which he pointed to other vessels in the 
same danger, and asked if he were aboard all of 
them ! 


_ Boroveumoncer THE First.—‘ The first 
instance that occurs,’ says Blackstone, ‘ of election 
bribery, was so early as the thirteenth year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when one Thomas Longe (being a 
simple man, and of small capacity to serve in parlia- 
inent) acknowledged that he had given the returning 
officer and others of the borough for which he was 
chosen, four pounds, to be returned member, and 
was for that premium elected ! !! 


— In a company they were speaking about 
the metempsychosis; somebody, who thonght of 
giving a good joke, said, that he remembered having 
been the golden calf. ‘ You have lost but the gild- 
ing,’ replied a lady wittily enough. 


— According to the opinion of many, there 
is a kind of necessity of some evils in the world, for 
a condiment, as it were, to give relish and haut-gout 
to good ; since the nature of imperfect animals is 
such, that they are apt to have but a dull and sluggish 
sense, a flat and insipid taste of good, unless it be 
quickened aud stimulated, heightened, and invigo- 
rated, by being compared with the contrary evil._— 
Cudworth's Intellectual System. 


A Naruran Mistaxe.—On the printed 
tickets of admission to the Zoological Gardens, it is 
stated that only the Fel/ows are admitted on Sundays. 
A lad in the service of a tobacconist in Holborn had 
by some means obtained one, and thinking he could 
of course be spared on the Sunday, asked his em- 
ployer’s permission to go; anticipating any doubts 
of his admission, by saying, with great glee, that he 
knew fellows were admitted on that day. 


Bon Mor or Epwarp tae Sixtu.— A 
Sussex knight, who had turned courtier and spent 
nearly all his property, reserving nothing but a park 
and a haudsome mansion, yet aspired to the expense 
of entertaining royalty in the person of Edward the 
Sixth. Previously to the expected visit of the King, 
he had the entrance-gates of his court-yard newly 
painted, and placed over them his coat of arms, with 
the motto, * Oia Vanitas,’ in large gilt letters. His 
Majesty requested Sir Anthony Cooke, his tutor, to 
read it, who, turning to the knight, desired to be 
informed what the first word meant ; and being told 
that it was intended for omnia, he said to the host, 
‘I wonder, Sir Kuight, that having made your 
ome so small, you should yet bave your vanitas so 
arge !’ 
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Richard III. 
Lady Anne (first time) Mrs Chatterley 
Elizabeth ° - « MrsGlover 
| Duchess of York. - Mrs W. Clifford 
King Henry . Mr H. Wallack 


Prince of Wales. ’ ‘ Master Reed 
| Duke of York . Miss Bigg 
| Duke of Glo’ster . Mr Kean 


| Duke of Buckingham 
Earl of Richmond 

Earl of Oxford ; 
Lord Stanley . 
Lord Mayor : : 
Sir Robert Brackenbury =. 
Sir William Catesby 
Sir Richard Ratcliffe 
Tressel : 


Tyrrel 


Mr Brindal 

Mr Cooper 

Mr Huckel 

Mr W. Johnson 
Mr Gattie 

Mr Coveney 
Mr V. Webster 
Mr Newcombe 
Mr Bartlett 

Mr Bishop 


To which will be added, 


John Jones. 
Eliza Milton . . Mrs Humby 
Jenny é - Mrs Newcombe 
Guy Goodluck, Esq. Mr W. Farren 
John Jones Mr Vining 
Mr Milton . Mr Gattie 
To conclude with the Operatic Comedy of 
The Rencontre. 
Madame de Merville - Mrs Ashton 
Justine . ° Mrs Humby 
Baron de Boncosur Mr W. Farren 
Colouel de Courcy Mr Cooper 
Major Moustache. Mr Webster 
Lieut. St Leon . ‘ Mr B. Taylor 
Officer of Gendarmerie Mr V. Webster 
Pierre ° Mr Harley 


. 





To-morrow, Speed the Plough ; John Jones ; and 
The Cabinet. 








SURREY. 


An Old English Domestic Drama, called 
Pedlar’s Acre! 





Margaret Lessamour Miss Scett 
Martyn Lessamour + Mr Osbaldiston 
Gamiel Gander . Mr Vale 


After which, a New Romance, entitled 


The Evil Eye. 


Marion ‘ é Miss Nicol 
Mabel Hatchinson Miss Scott 
Muchardus Mr D. Pitt 


Walter Hutchifison 


Mr Osbaldiston 
Dusty Dedimus 


- Mr Vale 
To conclude with 


Billy Taylor. 


Kitty Sligo Mrs Vale 
Mary Wagstaff . Miss Vincent 
William Taylor. Mr Vale 





Carolius Lanternius Mr D, Pitt 


ROYAL 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 


OLYMPIC. 





A New Comic Burletta, called 


‘Talk of th 


| Blanche de Saint Foix 


| 
| 


e Devil«=!) 


’ Miss Fitzwalter 

| Genevieve ° Mrs Knight 
Louise . F Miss Sydne 

| The Chevalier D'Arcy » Mr J. Vining 

| Laurent ° . - Mr Brougham 

| Georges : - + Mr Raymond 

| The Count de Saint Foix . Mr J. Bland 

, Delmar ° ‘ - Mr Gough 
Philippe ‘ - Mr Worrell 
Morvilliers - Mr Ireland 

| First Officer - Mr Hitchinsog 

| Second Officer - MrT. Smith 
Dominique - + Mr Liston 

After which, a New Burletta, called 
I’ll be Your Second! 

| Emma : - Miss Norman 

| General Balcour - + Mr Gough 
George Lovel Mr J. Vining 
Lieutenant O’Bryan’ . «. Mr Brougham 
Captain St Alvan Mr Roymond 








| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 





| 


Mr Placid 


Mr Liston 


To which will be added, the Comie Burletta of 


The 
Baroness de Blancbec 
Madame Thibaut 
Lucille ‘ 
Colonel Derville 


Chaste Salute, 


Miss Stuart 
Miss Sydney 
Miss Forde 
Mr Horo 


To conclude with a Burletta, under the titheof 


Pandora 


Olympic R 


evels. 
adame Vestris 








ADELPHI. 


A new Roinantic Burletta Spectacle, called 


Zora 

Una ° 

Hans Kietezbar 
Petroffe ‘ e 
Orcovan . 
Ennerick . 
Norvorjode 

Captain Seabert 
Mago ‘i ° 
Mulkus Pupzz 
Karlitz 





The Sea Serpent. 


Miss Daly 

. Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Mr Downe 
Mr Buckstone 
Mr Yates 
Mr Hemmings 
Mr O. Smith 
Mr S. Smith 
Mr Paulo, jun, 

. Mr Sanders 

-  « Mr Morris 


After which, the Domestic Drama of 


The Wreck Ashore! 
Alice ; - Mrs Yates 
Bella Mrs Fitzwilliam 


Dame Barnard 
Miles Bertram 
Walter Barnard 
Grampus . 
Marmaduke Magog 
Jemmy Starling 
Blackadder 


- Mrs Daly 
- «. Me Gallot 
Mr Hemmings 
Mr O. Smith 
Mr John Reeve 
. «+ Mr Buckstone 
« MrS. Smith 


To conclude with 


The 


Abrahamides 


Quadrupeds: 


Mr J. Reeve 





QUEEN'S. 





An Original Comedietta, entitled 


Cupid’s Frolics. 


Lady Sophia Mordaunt 


Lady Clara 
Sir Harry Loveall 
Jack Merrythought 


| Sir Filligree Fudge 


Captain O'Callaghan 
James 


Miss Somerville 
Miss Oman 
Mr Hield 
Mr Green 
- Mr Smith 
- Mr Porteus 
Mr Davis 


After which, the Comic Entertainment, called 


Every Body’s Husband. 


Mrs Pimpernel 


Mr Theophilus Bunbury 


Mr Alexis Twisselton 


Mrs Mangeon 
Mr Smith 
Mr Green 


To conclude with a Dramatic Anecdote, entitled 


Austerlitz. 


Constance de Merville 
Meriel Boobelie 

Mére Canteen 

Col. de Froy 


— Roué 


Index ‘ 


| Corporal Ernest 


| 


Mons. Graspeau 
Deaf Martin 
Charles Merlet 
Everard St Louis 
Pierre Pontoon ° 
Philippe Marcel 


Mrs Cooper 
. Miss Coveney 
. Miss Lindsay 
. Mr Ennis 
. Mr Dillon 
. Mr Attwood 
- Mr Davis 
. Mr Porteus 
Mr Bedford 
Mr G., Lejeune 
Mr Hield 
Mr Smith 
Mr Norton 
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; BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHarpret; WILSON, Royal Exchange; Taomas, Newe 


BuCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; KENNETS&, 
Soho; TomLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Hanets, 
and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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